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APDRESS. 


Delivered before the N. Y. Sanday 
School Union. May 7th 1844, 


BY REV. THOMAS H. STOCKTON. 

The knowledge of the truth is a slow acquire- 
ment—slow, as it respects individuals, slow, as it 
respects societies. Actual conformity, to the 
practical requirements of the truth, is a yet slow- 
er process. 

These statements, brief and simple as they are, 
involve many and great mysteries.—Truth is so 
essentially, and therefore, universally and unceas- 
ingly important, that it seems as though it ought 
to be ascertained by early and common intuition. 
Obeilience to it—perfect obedience—is so vital to 
all interests, that it seems as though this, too, 
ought to be the natural, inevitable, undeviating, 
habitual adaptation of every man and every asso- 
ciation of men. 

It is enough to say, that such intuitions and a- 
daptations, are nearly unknown. Profane litera- 
ture has no record of such a condition. Sacred 
Jiterature with the exception of one instance, soon 
obscured, in the beginning of time ; and the 
prophetic intimations which transcend the utmost 
progress of time ;—displays only the illustrious 
example of the Model Man—‘“‘the second Adam” 
—‘the Lord from heaven”-—‘‘in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead, bodily.” 

Bat, humbly leaving these mysteies with the wis- 
dom which has placed its seal upon them and 
which will ultimately unseal, unroll, and interpret 
them—it may be remarked, that however slowly 
the truth is acquired, it is nevertheless our duty 
to seek it; and, hard as it may be to furnish a 
practical exemplification of the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the truth—ever improving in simulianeous 
correspondence with our enlarged and more lu- 
minous comprehension of the truth ; it is never- 
theless our selectest and noblest duty, both per- 
sonally aad sogjally, to ‘press toward” this “mark 
for the prize of our high calling, which is of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

For of what avail is even the knowledge of the 


mere dreamers and enthusiasts, and, for want of 
the stability which is given to conviction by the 


becoming fanatics, heretics, sensualists, schis- 


reflex agency of habit, are in constant dangnr of|ted. 


lif this alone command our attention, we become |thralled, to a sorrowful extent, by the powers of 


jalienation, division, estrangement, animosity, hos- 
itility, and devastation. It ought to be emancipa- 
It must be emancipated. It will be eman- 
icipated. How? By improvement of the truth. 


matics, and impostors. There is nothing in the|.Vot by its contemplative improvement ; but, by its 
contemplation of the purest truth t8 prevent the| practical improvement. If ye know the truth— 
utter destruction of the man who hardens his|know it by aetual realization as well as by simple 
heart and confirms his life in opposition to its|perception—the truth shall make ye free; and if 


practical obligations. It would be unspeakably 
dishonorable to man, to suppose that his nature, 
with all its brilliant qualities ; his position, with 
all its abounding facilities ; his education, with 
all its abandonment of mirth and ease and all its 
concentrate and continued research—had no 
more fruitful bearing than this. And infinitely 
more dishonorable would it be to Jehovah to in- 
dulge such a fantasy, in connexion with His man- 


tyrdom—and the giving up of the ghost by his 
own beloved Son—and all the goings forth of 
His wisdom, love, and power, in all ages, for the 
disclosure and enforcement of the truth. 


obeyed. Nay, even its most enlarged econtempla- 
tion is impossible without obedience. Our Mas- 
ter, as I understand His instructions, plainly 
teaches us that absolute and ever extending 
knowledg of the truth depends upon the ceaseless 
accompanyment of actual realization. If we 
would prove the truth that the more aman as- 
cends the mountain path of duty, the more ample 
and beautiful became its retrospective & prospec- 
tive connexions, we must make the ascent. We 
must rise, higher and higher, higher and higher 
yet, until, standing and restiag, for a while, on 
some green and blowing summit, we kindle at the 
survey of the magnificent paradise, swelling, 
spreading, shining, shading, flowing, blowing, all 
around, and joyfully and gratefully ecknowledge 
that nothing can exceed the vision of grace below 
except the all-enlightening, all-enlivening, and in- 
comparable vision of glory above. 

I trust that the appropriate tendencies of these 
observations will kecome the more evident and 
impressive as I proceed. 





truth, unless the truth be obeyed ? Can it be im- 
agined that it was designed merely for visionary 
contemplation and sentimental excitement ? Is it 
honorable to the character of the Deity, to sup- 


pose that His infinite perfections have been prov- 


identially employed, for six thousand years, in the 
revelation and extension of the truth for such pur- 


poses as these ?—that the principles of Divine phi- 
losophy, the preceptsof Divine law, the image-| 


ry and impulses of Divine poetry, the historic and 


prophetic facts of the Divine administration, have 
Is 


been disclosed as objects rather than means ? 


We are yet in bondage. A sd confession it 
\is, in this age and country ; and yet astrue as 


The birth- 


jsad ; sad, of course, because true. 


right and the boon of our race, is liberty. Go 
jis free, and the patron of freedom. But, forfeit- 


ling His favor, we have become—what He never 


\ designed us to be, and what He deplores that we 


are, and what He is graciously striving to save 
jus from being any longer—SLAVES—ay, 
|SLAVES !—Slaves to Satan, slaves to sin, slaves 
to each other. 


And yet, Oh how freely, for freedom, in all 


ifest approval of human sacrifices, even unto mar-|ness of the asse 


Surely the truth is ofno avail, unless it be 


ye be so made free, ye shall be free ingeed, 

The mere speculative contemp of truth 
|hg#been the occasion of private an siastical 
‘delinquency all over the Chg@tian world. Does 
jnot the remoter histo astern and Wes- 
jtern Churches prov es not their pres- 
lent condition prove not Protestantism 
iprove it? Whati symbolism of Prot- 
lestantism but n of the righteous- 

? What are its traditions— 
creygls—forms—usages ; what its party names, 
and wars, and martyrdoms; with its bigotries, and 
centroversies, and excomunications—but demon- 
strations of the justice of the charge ? 

I cling with all the tenacity of a high-toned 
Roman, English, or American Catholic to the 
general notions of the unity, hormony, and peace 
ofthe Church. But I differ from them all, in re- 
lation to the plan for the accomplisament of these 
blessings. I differ as a Protestant—a Protestant 
in principle and in name—a double Protestant— 
a Christian Protestant and a Methodist Protestant 
—differ entirely, differ now and expect to differ 
forever. 



















I commit myself, tairly and fully, to the princi- 
ple, of which, so many professed Protestants, 
while they announce it as one of their two main 
\distinctions, yet appear to be, if not ashamed, at 
ileast—atraid. That the Bible is the only author- 
\itative rule of faith and practice is avowed with- 
lout fear. But the right of private judgment, in 
the use of the rule, though boldly proclaimed, is 
most cautiously, or, rather, timidly aad tremu- 
lously allowed. Therefose, the permanent secta- 
rianism of Protestantism. I say permanent secta- 
riamsm. I might say, permanent and contentious 
seclarianism, for it is that which I deplore. Not 
mere division ; for the Church—the true Church 
—is so constituted, by its Lord, that even infi- 
lnitesimal divisions are perfectly consistent with 
ithe harmony ofthe whole. It is as reasonable to 
lobject to divisions in the natural world, as it is 
ito object to them in the spiritual world. Do the 
|\drops, particles, and atoms, of air, earth, and sea 
\impair the completeness of the ocean, the conti- 
jaent, or the firmament? Do these not rather 
jowe their might and majesty to the combination 
lof such miaute units? So, inthe Church. Mere 
division—the simple result of the honest exercise 








it honorable to humanity to- indulge the assump-|48¢* of the world and in all parts of the world,|of private judgment, is not properly liable to ob- 
tien of such an intention as this? Is it honor-|5as the best blood of our race been shed? Pat-|jection. I for one, assuming, I hope inoffensive- 
able to our varied and wonderful physical instru-|"0ts have poured out their blood for the State.!iy, that I am the better Protestant for so doing, 
mentality, that it is either to remain idle, or to be Christians have poured out their blood for the/exclaim without hesitancy—ket it goon! Under 
subjected to false principles for ignoble ends, or,| Church. _ And Christ has poured out His blood | present cirenstances, I have no more hesitancy in 
at best, to be imperfectly devotod to the truth 2|\for mankind. Why? Liberty! Laserry! LIB-|the ery—let it goon ! the faster the better. Break 
Is it honorable to onr more varied and wonderful ERTY ! ths is the thrilling answer. It is a/aj! ecclesiastical restrictions of this inalienable 
moral constitution that its glorious susceptibili- toogueless voice—a deathless voice—an omnipo-|right. Never arrest the divisions consequent 
ties and capabilities, its godlike sympathies and test voice—the voice of Blood !—and it crieth—|upon its honest exercise. The moment you ar- 
energies, are to langnish undeveloped and unhal- it crieth, from the state-block— Liberty ! and from rest them, you organize permanent, malignant, 
lowed ; or to be aroused only for mischievous the temple-alter,—Lrgerry ! and from the Cross | conflicting parties. As you value the glory and 
subserviency to sin ; or, at most, to be partially|o Calvary, higher and holier than either—LIB- felicity of the kingdom of Christ, let them go on ! 
and inefficiently allied to holiness and joy ? Nay,/ERTY! This generous, pious, divine struggle Commit yourselves, in true Christian honor—a- 
is it honorable to our intellectual character, to| deserves a better issue than it has yet found. It bandon yourselves, in glad and triumphant trust, 
suppose that its action tends only to a condition ™errits the reward of universal and eternal tri-|to the redeeming energy of the principle you have 
‘that is passive ; that its choicest-estate isultimate|¥™ph. ‘To this it istending, and this it will se-idared to confess. Whither does-it tend? ‘What 
repose; that its loftiest attainment is the mere|CUTe. shail be its result? I answer at once. It is this 
apprehension of the truth, in connexion with the| Alas for us that the State is yetin bendage!)—to make every. man ‘his own.chureh! -Or, if you 
-exposure of the more delicate sensibilities to its|But State affairs are not now before us. Alas for{dislike the quaintness. of thisexpression, I answer 
‘pleasurable inspirations ? No—no—enchanting,'us that the Church is yet in bondage. With this}you thus. It tends tothe-dissolution, of all Prot- 
venrapturing, as.is-the .contemplation ofthe truth,\we have.somethiag .to.do, Ihe Church is .en-\estant organizations. iIt:tends :to.the reduction 
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of Christian society to its original elements. And | separations. An immense multitude of Christians 
then, it tends to the reconstruction of the Church | are rising, already, with the watchward—~-We are 
—the only Church, on the only foundation—the | one! They know they are one ; and are deter- 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus | mined to appear one. They knew it before, but 
Christ himslf being the chief corner-stone. | know it better, now ; and are therefore the more 

I demand, how is it that efforts are always made | determined. They knew it by contemplation, be- 
to arrest these divisions? and such efforts, un-| fore ; but now, they know it by actual realization; 
christian and unmanly, as perhaps generally, are | and are therefore the more determined. They 
made? To what cause is it to be attributed? 1) have been living and laboring together, and thus 











ay 








What would you do? Would you content your. 
self only with taking care of the victims, bindin 

up their wounds and seeking to restore them to 
life and limb? This would be one grand duty; 
but you would not be content with this. You would 
rush up to the fort and demand that the guns be 
slopped, and if they were not, you would rally 
forces enough to spike them. So with the rum. 
sellers and their victims. It will not answer to 





demand, more particularly, are these things owing | the practical demonstration of the truth has iden- 
to the contemplation of the truth or to the practice | tified itself with their inmost consciousness. They 
ofthe truth? Whocan doubt? Most assuredly have no deeper assurance than they are naturally 
they are attributable, not to practical Christiani- | many, than they have that they are spiritually 
ty, but, to speculative Christianity, Can any | one 5 and, therefore, let the world oppose what 
man believe, that ifthe founders of a sect, most | difficulties it may—nay, let even the Churches 
jealous of their own right of private judgement, present wha®obstacles they may—their proclama- 
had been equally faithful to the principles in its | tion of the eternal decree has gone forth, to be 
relation to others ; and, more especially, if they | suppressed no more for ever—One we are and 
had resisted all temptations to the indulgence of | one we will arrrar ! 
impractic! speculations, and persisted,to the end| Who are they? I will tell you who they are. 
of their oF works of faith and labors of Ide; | I cannot mistake the fact. It is too prominent to 
that the barriers which now rise, nay, that tlfe | be mistaken. I see them rising, thousands upon 
bulwarks which no lighten, aud thunder, | thousands, myriads upon myriads—and soon they 
between the several rganizations, would | will multiply to millions on millions. 
ever have been er n not believe it. They are the members of these Benevolent In- 
In relation to spi ell as natural, ele- | stitutions, now holding their central Anniversaries 
ments, consolidation roductive form. | in New York. Most of them are trom the church- 
Look at the water—showeri treaming, wav- | es ; but many of them, preferring those to the 
ing ; and see it also, frozen. hich is the bet- | churches, fresh from the world. They are Chris- 
ter form? Let the polar deserts and the tropic | tians, in the highest and best and most glorious 
gardens answer. The dew-drops shaken from the | sense of that most glorious name. Among them, 
roseleaf by the morning breeze, or the rain-drops, | especially, are the members of the Bible, Tract 
sprinkled on the heart’s-ease, as the humming-| and Sunday School Associations. Behold this 
bird tilts the bloom ofthe honey-suckle, are great- | representation of them—this brilliant, beautiful, 
er blessings than the towering ice-bergs of a sublime representation ! 
thousand years. Look at the land—smoothing | Sir, the lesson is this—and oh! howslowly the 
down its broad plains of soft, mould ; and, again, | knowledge of this truth has been acquired, and 
piling up crags and clifs of hard and heavy rock. | how much more slowly has actual conformity to 
Which is the better form? Let the brown moss | its practical obligations made its appearance— 
and stunted fir-tree, the golden grain-field and that Christianity is not so identified with what we 
the purple orchard, answer. A handful of mel- | style churches, as to exclude other modes of man- 


low and crumbling soil may have more life than | ifesting its virtues; that no one of the churches, 
all the granite of the Alleghanies. Consider even | is or can be, the Church; that neither any select- 
the air, and the lesson is learned that just as the | ion of some nor even the combination of all can 
easy motion of its elastic union is substituted by | be regarded as constituting the Church; that Be- 
the constrained and rushing density of the tor- | nevolent Institutions may be in many respects bet- 
nado, so does it become an agent of terror and | ter entitled to the name of churches than the 
destruction. ‘The union of units—their equal, | churches themselves; that they are already—as 
graceful, grateful union—that js the principle. great exponents of true Protestant principles, as 

When the true Protestant tendency, or, when | witnesses of the doctrine that the Bible, without 
the true Christian tendency shall be witnessed in | tradition; the Bible without the church; the Bible 
this resolution of society into its imdividual, or | alone; the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
elementary, condition—when the authoritative but the Bible; isthe only and sufficient rule o 


proclamations of the meaning of the Bible shall both faith and practice—as witnesses, also, of that 
















; requires this. 


cease—and the Blessed Book shall be submitted 
to the conscientious study of every man to whom 
God shall have given it—and no memorial of the 
oppressive assumption of infallibility shall remain 
—then, as natural asthe released and mingling 
waters of the melting ice, will the essential and 
living sympathies of all genuine Christians renew 
a better and brighter, a more useful and blissful 


essentially inseparable doctrine of the inviolable 

sacredness of the right of private judgment,—that, 
ina word, as genuine Christian institutions they 
/are already in advance of the churches, and de- 
signed and destined either to ‘‘provoke them to 
love and good works,” untill casting aside their 
voluntary chains, and committing themselves fully 
tothe simple, open-minded, open-hearted, open- 





say, let us think only of the wounded; don’t let 
|us have any thing to do with stopping the rum 
shops. No; we must do both. Let us reform 
inebriates, and put a stop also tothe work of de- 
istruction that pours forth in liquid fire from the 
grog shops. Gospel Banner. 





Whipping to keep up Authority. 

We asked an intelligent gentleman, the other 
day, to tell us if he could, the secret of the hostil- 
ity of the Methodist Conference to secret societes; 
and why it was that at its late meeting in Bangor 
it put forth its ‘‘authoriy’’ and forbid preachers 
and people attending the meetings of Odd Fellows 
under any circumstances? Why, said he, the 
Methodist hierarchy is an arbitrary power which 
must apply the lash every once ina while to the 
backs of its people, in order to let them know and 
jfeel its ‘‘authority”—just as a negro driver finds 
jit necessary to whip his slaves occasionally in 
|order to keep them in remembrance of Ais ‘‘au- 
\thorily” and thetr servility. The Pope of Rome 
finds it necessary several times a year to issue a 
Bull, threatening excommunication and endless 
|damnation, in order to keep the church in train- 
jing trim. It is just so with the Methodist oligar- 
ichy. It must whip its members without cause to 
keep them under and to prevent any notions of 
‘their own ‘independence coming up. This isa 
| secret in the Methodist Grand Lodge, kept by the 
|Bishops and Clergy. This year they have made 
Odd Fellowship, which requires charily, a crime; 
not because Odd Fellowship, of itself, designs 
any harm to any body, but because this furnishes 
ithe Conference with a desired occasion to apply 
‘the lash to the backs of their people, and let them 
know what slaves they are and what slaves they 
must continue to be if they would continue in the 
Odder Fellowship of the Methodist Church— 
Odder than Odd, because Odd Fellowship aspires 
not tothe spaniel-like inconsistency of kissing 
the hand that smites it. Methodist Fellowship 
Gospel Banner 








There is more reality than romance in the sub- 
joined extract from a captial little story in a late 
number of the Knickerbocker: 

It is surprising how a woman will stick to her 
betrothed ‘against the field.’ If I knew that her 
lover had scraped his mother to death with an 
oyster shell, 1 should only make her a foe for life 
by the really friendly act of giving her the intor- 
mation. 





communion. | handed truth of the gospel, they come up to their 
This consummation is to be expected from the | proper position and work, hallowed by all their 
triumph of practical Christianity. Let the knowl- ancient and venerable blessings, their Ministry, 
edge o{the truth be every where illustrated by. Sabbath, and ordinances—or else, which often 
actual conformity to its practical requirements ; seems the more probable supposition, either to su- 
and the great object will be achieved. It will persede them, or prepare the way, for some other 
then be felt that faith, not opinion ; hope, not | higher, holier, happier, and more harmonious and 
fear; charity, not bigotry ; constitutes the true heavenly agency. . at's 
bond of union : and that good works are the safe-; If it has been hard to learn this lesson, if it be 
guards of the Church. still harder to practice it; nevertheless as it has 
I say that this consummation is to be expected | been learned—it must be practiced. — 
from the triumph of practical Christianity, not Are not their terms of membership better? — 
only because, when this triumph shall be witnessed | more simple, more just, more generous? Are not 
this will be one of its good effects ; but, because | their plans more direct and efficient? Are not 
I believe it soon will be witnessed ! | their motives more lofty, unembarrassed, and 
This is a practical age ; and ours is a practi-| pure? Is not their object—the one, only, glori- 
cal country. All things in government, literature, ous object, of making Christians less earthly, and 
philosophy, science, and the arts, are made to, more heavenly; less human and more divine? 
show their uses. So is it in relation to religion. 
Christianity is challenged to show its uses. And 
it is showing them, more and more. By these, |: 
the world will determine the sincerity of its faith, 
and the fervor of its love. By these, its whole 
value will be determined. necessary. Suppose there was a fort perpetually 
Men care less and less for theologic! distinc- | firing upon people passing over the highways and 





Try both ways. 
Weare in favor both of moral suasion and of 


law. Whom moral suasion cannot reform, we 
would have law resirain. Restraint sometimes is 





A woman, in such a case, will doubt 
the testimony of a whole regiment under oath, 
and the evidences of her own senses into the bar- 
gain. Besides, if you could by some miracle, 
convince her, you accomplish nothing, for she for- 
gives even more obstinately than she disbelieves, 
and unless you can actually produce before her 
eyes a previous living wife and five children, (all 
the bona fide property of her suitor) you had 
much better let her alone. 

Apvice to Youne Lapies.—Addison says, ‘I 
found that men who are really most fond of the 
society of ladies, who cherish for them a high 
respect, are seldom the most popular with the sex. 
Men of great assurance, whose tongues are lightly 
hung, who make words supply the place of ideas, 
and compliment in the room of sentiment, are the 
favorites. A true respect for women leads to 
respectful action toward them; and respectful is 
usually distant action; and this great distance is 
mistaken by them for neglect, or want of inter- 
est.’ 





To be a successful reprover--first convince 
men by substantial deeds of kindness that you love 
them. 





tions and all the contrived causes of ecclesiastical | plains without-killing some. and wounding others. 
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WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 


ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
ereature,”—Mark, xvi: 19. Every creature, that is, 
every being of the human race, then, is required to 


«A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures | fulfill the law. If, then, the law requires the love of 


of silver.’”’—Prov. xxi: IL. 

How beautiful and striking is this comparison of 
the wise man. No external circumstance, perhaps, 
is better calculated to gratify the sense of seeing than 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. ‘Then according 
to the comparison, perhaps nothing is better caleula- 
ted to gratify the soul of man, and to produce emo- 
tions of pleasure and happiness in his mind, thana 
word fitly spoken. How often do we feel a certain 
indescribable satisfaction within, when some difli- 
cult subject is being diseussed, to hear some one 
speak a few words directly to the point, which pre- 
sents the subject in its true light. And how frequent- 
ly, too, when we are laboring under depression of 
spirits,—with our minds sunk down under the influ- 
ence of dark, gloomy forebodings, does a word of 
encouragement, fitly spoken, by some kind friend, 
raise our sinking spirits, and leads us onward in the 


pleasant paths of virtue and happiness. And again, 


how many times have inconsiderate youth been re- | 
deemed from the dark mazes of sin and moral death, 


through the instrumentality of afew words fitly spo- 
ken by age or experience. And we find, too, that 
nothing is better to calm the raging passions of an- 
ger and revenge, than a few words uttered in the 
spirit of good-will and love. 
araging parent overcome by a kind, affectionate 
word from the child: and, on the other hand, an un- 
happy child, in a fit of anger, is not unfrequently 
subdued by a judicious word from the parent. 

And probably noone, who is inexperienced, can 
truly estimate the amount of misery and distress,that 


amay be relieved, in those who are oppressed with 


disease and sickness, by administering word of en- 
couragement and hope. And nothing can be more 
consoling and comforting to those who are mourning 
the loss of near and loved friends, than words which 
point them to a reunion beyond the resurrection, on 
the blest shore#of immortality, where sorrow, sigh- 
ing, or tears can never come; but where all the 
Adamic race, redeemed from sin, will enjoy the sweet 
society of angels and good men made perfect, and 


where the soul will always feast upon the ceaseless | 


joys and comforts that result from its immersion in 
the ocean of unbounded love. Finally, a very great 


share of the evils that flesh is heir to, might be over-| 


words that 
And may we all engage in the work, and 


come would we all make the best use of 
we can. 
see to it, that our words are well-chosen and _fitly 
spoken; and then it may be truly said, that they are 
‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ 
P. Hersey. 
Calais, Vt. 





A SHORT SERMON. 
«* What saitl the Scripture ?’’—Rom. iv: 3. 

The Scripture speaks of the Divine law, its re- 
quirement, its fulfillment. In the New ‘Testa- 
ment this law is introduced first by our Savier in his 
inimitable sermou on this wise: ‘* Think not that t 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets, | am not 
come to destroy but to fulfill,’—Matt. v: 17. The 
requirement is thus expressed. When a certain one 


and 


asked the Savior concerning the greatest command- 
ment, he answered and said, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. ‘This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shaltlove thy neighbor as thyself. On these 


two commandments hang all the law and the proph-| 


etz,—Matt. xxii: $7—40. Accordingly the great 


Apostle has declared that “ Love worketh no ill to | 
his neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of the} myself and family, as the kindest attention of a large 


law,’—Rom. xiii: 10. ‘Fhe law, then, is love, the 
requirement love, and the fulfilling love. 
Now, how many are required to fulfill the law, 


which is. Jove? Our Savior said to the eleven, “‘ Go 


Sometimes we behold | 


|every creature, it can never be fulfilled so long as 
|one solitarv being remains an enemy to its require- 
| ment,—can it? no: and if it is ever fulfilled all man- 
‘kind will be saved—saved from sia and hate, and 
| brought to love and serve God. All very true, all 
|very true, says the opposer of the ‘* Abrahamic 
| faith.” Now, we ask, will the law ever be fulfilled? 
If it will, Universalism is true, and the doctrine of 
endless misery false; and if it will not, Universalism 
| is false, and the doctrine of endless misery true; for, 
|so long as there is hatred and alienation frota God, 
| there is misery. 

| You see we have asked a great and momentous 
question, and, by the answer given, our faith must 
| stand or fall; and so with the faith of our opposers. 
| Who, then, shall give the answer? shall mortal man, 
'an advocate of either system? No, for he is fallible 
‘and liable to err. Who, then, shall take the respon- 
_sibility to answer this great and momentous ques- 
tion? 
neither was guile found in his mouth. 


Jesus Christ, who was never known to err, 
He says, 
‘For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled,’—Matt. v: 18. Here it 
,is declared by the Son of God himself, in plain and 
unequivocal language, that the law shall be fulfilled 
| every jot and tittle; and therefore Universalism is 
| trne, and endless misery false. In view of this con- 
clusion, so glorious to God, to his moral govern- 
| ment, to the mission of the Savior, and to all good 
| men upon earth, and angels in heaven—a conclusion 
| which has the werd of God pledged for its truath— 
| how dare our opposers advocate a doctrine which in 
| effect goes to prove Christ to have said what is not 
true? For certain it is, if endless misery is true, the 
law will never be fulfilled. Henee it proves our Sa- 
'vior to have spoken falsely, when he declared that it 
should be fulfilled every jot and tittle. But we will 
| press no further ‘the absurdities of a system which 
jnullifies God’s word ; but content with these brief 
remarks, we will leave the reader to his own candid 
jand sober reflection, only asking the question, 
“« What saith the Scripture? ” four opposing breth- 
ren do not like our conclusions, and think them in- 
jurious to the cause of truth, let them prove them 
false if in their pewer, and give us a “ thus saith the 
Lord,” aud we will pledge ourselves that no one 
| will be more ready and willing to retract them. 
G. S. G. 
Rochester, Vt., Aug., 1844. 


| 


| 

| - es ee eae ; 
WOODSTOCK, VT. 

| ” » ‘ 
Br. Batiov:—It was my intention to have said a 
| few words, through the columns of the Watchman, 


| . . . . 
ere this, in relation to the state of our common cause, | 


! 
‘and of the Universalist Society in Woodstock, Vt., 
where I have labored for the last three years. It is 


but a few months since [ removed from that place to | 


this, leaving our Society there in the charge of our 
able and worthy Br. I. D. Williamson, of Mobile, 
But [have been 


Alabama. informed that he has 


now returned to the South, and consequently the So- | 


ciety in Woodstock is without a preacher. 
very trying to me to break up my connection, as pas- 


tor, with that Society, and nothing but feeble heaith, | 


together with much fatigue from severe labors of the 


pulpit, and in controversy and the like, and a great | 


desire for relaxation, and more time to store my 
mind with the rich treasures.of knowledge and learn 
in the school of Christ, would have caused me to do 
it. L hesitate not to say that the three years which 
I spent in Woodstock, were rendered as happy to 


| circle-of warm-hearted friends could make them. I 
think that, without boasting, 1 can say that the con- 
gregations were all of one third larger the last two 


yeits than the first. And when [ left, the prospects 





Se 
of the Society were fair, and all appeared to be de- 
termined to go on and prosper. But now a preach- 
er is wanted, and who will go? Some talented, 
good preacher and christian man—some ene who 
lives the doctrine of the Savior, and who, arrayed in 
the Christian armor, fears-not to battle the ‘“ adver- 
sary ” to the last, if necessary, such an one will do 
well to go there, and the brethren will not listen to, 
oremploy any other, May God abundantly bless 
them and send thema pastor, to settle with them, 
who shall build them up in all truth and righteous- 
ness, and feel duly interested in their welfare. Such 
a man they deserve—such an one may they have, 
Yours as ever, 
O. H. Tittorson. 
Claremont, N. N., Sept. 7th, 1844. 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


This may certify, that I, Martin Wheeler Sar- 
geant, de this day deliberately and voluntarily re- 
turn my letter of fellowship and certificate of ordina- 
tion, to the standing clerk of the Northern Associa- 
tion, and hereby absolve my allegiance to, and con- 
nexion with that body as a preacher,of the Gospel. 

Sept. 1st, 1844, 

With all reasonable minds the above notice will 
suffice; the presumption, of course, being, if a man 
changes his course, * he has reasons for so doing 
which seem to him . least, good and sufficient. 
And in sueh ase, Whom should one attempt to 
please but him who is most intimately concerned, 
i. e. himself? Noone. Such is the course which [ 
have pursued. I have attended my own business— 
others may do the same, or they may meddle with 
mine; it is nought to me. Ss 

But there are little minds in every gtd St socie- 
ty, persons whose suspicions, if fo reasons are as- 
signed for one’s course, are ready to conjure the 
the most censurable; there are others who, even if 
one’s reasons are honestly given, are malicious 
enough to invent motives of which the individual 
never dreamed; to these [ have nothing to say. 

There is another class of persons whom an idle 
curiosity leads to dig and delve for the motive of an- 
other, merely for the sake of knowing it; this curi- 
osity I have not the slightest inclination to gratify. 

There are others who think, and act upon the 
principle, that it is the indefeasible prerogative of 
every rational being to he governed by his own sense 
of right and propriety; for these (and [ am happy in 
saying that [have met with many such) I entertain 
no other feelings than those of esteem and respect,— 





It was | 


) and to to these, [ say, I have beew guided, and trust 
| Lever shall be guided by my own ideas of right and 
| propriety. My principles are what they ever have 
| been; my desire for the ascendancy of truth over er- 
| ror is unabated; my sympathy for liberal opinions 
and sentiments is unchanged; in short, my feelings 
upon most points remain essentially the same; I have 
|merely arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
| better for myself, and as well in the end for others, 
| Should I change my present occupation. But wher- 
ever | may be, in what capacity soever f may choose 
to act, | shall ever be found an uncompromising ad- 
Yoeate of freedom, mental ard physical, in thought 


| and action. M. W. S. 





PEs een So 
HONEST POVERTY. 

In Europe there is much more honest poverty, 
than there is in-this country ; there honest men must 
neetis be poor; but here honest men, who are wil- 
‘ting to work and pay their debts, may all havea 
| comfortable living.—Except in cases of Providentiat 
wisfortnne, there is no need of poverty in New Eng- 

land. More than half the time, poverty in New 
England is more the fruit of dishonesty that of hon- 
est industry. 


| ‘Cue Farmer.—With no inheritance but health, 
| with no riches but industry, and no ambition but vir- 
| tue, he isthe sole king among men, and the only 
man among kings. 
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[Selected.] 
MUSIC. 


Music is the gift of God. Man did not communi- 
cate to the extended wire its vibrations—man did 
not give the surrounding air its undulatory motion— 
man did not organize the ear to such exact respon- 
siveness, or the brain to such acute sensibility of 
what the ear conveys. Man could not have made 
music had God not intended it. The power was 
his, and the gift was his—man has possession, and 
thinks it his own. It administers to his pleasure—it 
buys him applause of men—it feeds his unhallowed 
passions, drives away thought, and helps to make 
him happy, in forgetfulness of what he is, and is to 
be. For these purposes, the worldly parent, if she 
finds this talent in her child, takes possession of it, 
expends upon it, as above described, no small por- 
tion of another talent committed to her keeping, and 
occupies with a fourth, or a sixth, or an eighth part 
of her children’s early years—perhaps the only years 
that ever will be theirs—and her heart never mis- 
gives her, that she has perverted the gift, or defraud- 
ed the giver of thistalent. . . . . «+ « If 
music is the resource of our lighter hours, might it 
not be the means of bringi into our thoughts, 
rather than of driving him f them by the intro- 
duction of other images? If it be t® solace of our 
sadness, might it not better serve the purpose, by 
bringing together, with its soothing melody, the re- 
membrance and images of joys yet unseen,and hopes 
as yet unrealized; in which, rather than in the mere 
physical impression of the sound upon our outward 
organs, the mind might forget, or find a sedative for 
its anxieties? Might not music, by those who like 
it, be had recourse to, for these express purposes, 
whenever the bosom seems to need it? If music un- 
der some of its forms, is calculated to excite the pas- 
sions and intoxicate the spirits, it is in others, emi- 
nently calculated to allay and pacify, to soften and 
subdue them. I believe it is capable of exercising a 
permanent and essential influence on the character, 
in awakening the gentler disposition of the mind, 
and putting to rest the more turbulent. I should, in 
this persuasion, be extremely anxious to cultivate a 
love of music in young people, whether they play 
themselves or not, and be very sorry if they showed 
a dislike toit. I would make it a part of their edu- 
cation with this view, and lead them to this use of it. 
To still the stormy passions, to soothe the irritated 
feelings, to elevate tne sensual mind, would be a use 
of music acceptable indeed to Him, who wills noth- 
ing so much as the holiness of his creatures, and 
their restoration to the likeness of his spotless purity. 

If it be thought that, mindless of what is 
daily before my eyes and in my ears, I have let im- 
agination range in things that have no reality; if it 
be said that music is an innocent plaything of man’s 
secular taste, in which we may expend as much time 
as we please, and need render no account, it being 
only intended for our amusement; I think that such 
an opinion is contrary to the whole tenor of scrip- 
ture, to our condition on earth, and preparation for 
eternity; and I believe that God will some time vin- 
dicate his purposes in all that he has created, mate- 
rial or intellectual, and convince us that he gave us 
all the powers we have, for better uses than we have 
made of them. When the children of Zion were 
captives in Babylon, they hung their harps upon the 
willows, and forgot their country’s songs—how could 
they sing the Lord’s song ina strange land?—their 
hearts were unstrung and useless as their harps. But 
when they returned to Jerusalem, doubtless they 
strung the chords afresh, and Jearned anew the for- 
gotten music, and sang again the song that Moses 
taught them, the psalm their kings and prophets left 
them. So (should the world return to the God it 
has forsaken, and the knowledge of him be estab- 
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lished in all the earth) this talent, and every other, 
will find the use for which it was intended—will be 
made to subserve the holiness, as well as the hap- 
piness of man, and, before all things, the glory and 
worship of the Lord. How shall we think then, of 
the long misuse? Or, if we never see a time when 
the earth shall be the Lord, and the fulness of beau- 
ty with which he filled it be recovered from corrup- 
tion, should we not as individuals,restored ourselves, 
endeavor to restore every thing to the holy purpose 
of its first creation?—Caroline Fry. 





[Selected.] 
WOMEN IN HEATHEN COUNTRIES. 


There is a striking similarity in the domestic and 
social customs and habits of all uncivilized nations. 
This is especially the case in the condition of wo- 
men; wherever a people is little advanced in civiliz- 
ation, the lot of the female is hard. In Africa they 
are regarded as servants—instruments of pleasure 
and profit. Not only are they subjected to demestic 
drudgery—but at regular seasons, compelled to the 
severe tasks of the field, exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun, while their ungallant lords are enjoying the 
threefold luxury of the shade, a hammock, and a 
pipe. Their tasks, however, are not always un- 
pleasant to themselves, nor without interest to those 
who witness them. 


When the fountain, as is often the case, is situated 
at a distance from the hamlet, the business of con- 
veying water is made an occasion of gossip and re- 
creation. The usual time of watering is in the cool 
ofthe morning or afternoon. ‘They usually go in 
companies—threading the narrow tortuous paths in 
Indian file—enlivening the solitariness of the way by 
sprightly conversation or inspiring song. Occasion- 
ally they form their party about noon, and start for 
the brook. They first fill their vessels and deposit 
them near by. Afterwards they descend a small dis- 
tance below the place where the water is taken, and 
bury their bodies inthe refreshing stream. They 
carry the water in vessels on their head, poised with 
an accuracy that leaves their arms and hands at per- 
fect liberty—while a green branch immersed in the 
water prevents it from splashing. 





[Selected.] 
BISHOP ALEXANDER AT JERUSALEM. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
I heard a voice at Ramah,—not the wail 
Of Rachel, weeping over her slaughtered ones, 
Refusing to be comforted, because 
Her babes were not;—but a sweet, wondering tone, 
Of welcome”to the Gospel Messenger 
Who cometh o’er the mountains, in its strength 
Publishing peace. 


O, City of our God, 
Jerusalem! forsaken long, and crushed, 
And darkened by the shadow of His wrath, 
So that no man went through thee, save for seorn,— 
Lift up thy head, for he remembereth thee. 


From hill to hill the slow procession winds, 

Not with the trumpet’s cry, or heavy tramp 

Of neighing steeds, like ancient Christendom 
Marching with red-cross banner, and the pomp 

Of warlike princes, and their armed realms, 

To do fierce battle at that Sepulchre, 

Where once the white-wing’d angel hovering,sooth’d 
The weepers, coming ere the earliest dawn, 

To seek their risen Lord. 


Behold, they pass 
On through ‘the gate of Bethlehem,’ and beneath 
The old gray towers and mossy battlements, 
And princely palm-trees. What a motley throng 
Gather around! The roving Arab reins 
His eager barb, and stays the swift jerreed, 
To cast a searching and half-savage glance 


Around the unwonted scene. . 


And thou, poor Jew, 
Servant of servants! hast thou no concern 
In this, the rising of salvation’s star 
O’er thy beloved Zion? Hath her harp 
Not long enough upon the willows hung ? 
Not satiate art thou yet, with age on age 
Of exile and of tears? But on he goes, 
Karth-bound, and mammon-blinded, and with heart 
Like nether flint, toward Him of Nazareth. 
Up to his mosque, the turban’d Mussulman 
Moves with a master’s port, to keep the feast 
Of Corban Bairim. Haughtily he hails 
The crescent’s pallid beam, and bows him down 
To the false prophet. 


Twilight softly falls 
O’er Moab’s distant mountains and the face 
Of the Dead Sea. Silent and full of thought, 
The Prelate seeks his home, amid those shades 
Where dwelt of old the lowly Man of Grief, 
The world’s Redeemer. 


Walk thou in His steps, 
Drink of His spirit, and so plant His cross, 
That in his healing shadow all may kneel 
As brethren, and on breezy Olivet 
The Christian prayer go up from Abraham's sons, 
And they of Islam; and the pagan voice 
Blend all-melodious in a choral strain 
Unto. the Lord of Hosts. 





Evergreen. 





Nore.—Bishop Alexander is a converted Jew, and em- 
braced Christianity under the following circumstances. 
In early life he manifested a strong desire for study and 
the pursuit of literature, which he was enabled to gratify. 
Being at one time employed in giving private lessons in 
the languages, he had among his pupils a clergyman who 
was learning Hebrew. With this gentleman he soon be. 
came on intimate terms—they read the New Testament 
together, and from the conversations held on this subject, 
originated his conversion. J. R. 8. 





[Selected.] 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 


Morn on the waters!—and, purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly oa; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gales 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice, as they bear her along; 
See! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds: 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters,—away and away! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high— 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh! there are hearts that are breaking below! 

Night on the waves !—and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters!—asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain! 
Who—as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty—could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting within! 
Who—as he watches her silently gliding— 
Remembers that wave atter wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken forever ? 
Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 
’Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sex, amid sunshine and song! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled; 





All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 
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Fading and false is the aspect,it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears; 

Andthe withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o’er! 





ORIGIN OF WEDDING CAKE. 


Anciently a custom existed among the Romans at 
their great feasts, of having a cake, medieated with 





certain spices, passed round when the repast was 
finished; the intention of this, being used, was as a 
preventative of the injury some might be likely to 
incur, after indulging—perhaps beyond the limits of 
moderation—in the use of the good things before 
them. Wedding cake, however, at the present day, 
it must be owned, is far more likely to give a fit of 
dyspepsia than to prevent it. 


—_——— 








Youths’ Department, 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. J. R. SPOONER. 


THE CHINESE. 


The art of printing was known in China before it 
was discovered in Europe, yet it has made but little 
progress, owing to the difficulty of studying their lan- 
guage, in consequence of the great variety of char- 
acters it contains, which is said to be 80,000. On 
this account an acquaintance with literature com- 
mands much respect among them; and this extends 
not only to the booksellers and printers, but also to 
the manufacturers of paper and ink. 

The Chinese do not write as we do, with pens, 
but with pencils made of fine hair, and their ink— 
which we use when painting in water colors—is in 
small cakes. ‘Their writing desks are made of pol- 
ished marble, in the ends of which, there are holes 
for the reception of the cakes of ink and of water; the } 
cake of ink is moistened, and rubbed against the 
marble, until it forms a liquid fit for use. The brush, 
ink, paper and marble are called the four precious 
things. In their books, the lines do not read as ours 
do, from the left to the right, but perpendicularly, 
from above downward. ‘The Chinese have no regu- 
lar bookstores, the bookseller carries them round for 
sale, and here would be called a book pedlar. 

Mechanical skill has been carried to great perfec- 
tion in China, particularly in the manufacture of 
porcelain, rich stuffs, and lackered ware. Agricul- 
ture is here very flourishing, and the pursuit of it 
much honored; but they are not much acquainted 
with the art of cultivating trees. ‘The Emperor calls 
himself the holy son of heaven, sole guardian of the 
earth, and father of his people; he never appears in 
public without 2000 attendants, and he has three 
wives. ‘The women here are kept in a state resem- 
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will mention. A young man, a friend of the parties, 
is selected to fill the office of ‘receiver of guests,” 
or master of the ceremonies, and on the approach of 
the company being announced, he puts on over his 
usual dress, a long and flowing light colored silk 
robe. Soon after, the word ‘coming’ being again 
repeated, he puts on a longer and larger dress of fig- 
ured green satin; and on the announcement of the 
arrival of the guests for the third time, he throws 
over all a rich robe of embroidered purple satin, and 
put on a cap in the form of a pyramid, with a bunch 
of red hair at the top, and thus encumbered he waits 


jupon the company.—The bridegroom comes in pro- 
/cession preceded by music, attended by six compan- 


ions, each carrying an immense umbrella, and others 
bearing branches of bamboo, and sustaining between 
each pair, a piece of red cloth three yards long. On 
his arrival at the door, a basket of Chinese crackers 
are carried out to salute him, which buro witha 
great uproar. J. R. S. 





[Selected.] 
THE RICH MAN WITHOUT A PENNY. 


Mr. Halford heard his boys come into the house 
when it began to rain; and they could always find 
pleasure in the house if they were denied it out of 
doors. So the top was permitted to repose its dizzy 
head on the top of the table, and the kite rested its 
weary frame against the cloth; while Cecil betook 


| himself to a book, and Henry and Charles amused 


themselves with their magnetized goose. Mr. Hal- 
ford heard their pleasant voices, and soon came in to 
make one of their number. 

The conversation turned on the different ways af 
enjoying ourselves, and the boys all thought, as most 
children do, that if they had as much money as they 
wanted, they should be perfectly happy. Mr. Hal- 
ford soon satisfied them that a man might have all 
the money in this world, but the daintiest food would 
be good for nothing to him if he had no appetite; 
nor fine clothes and carriages, and a splendid house 
and gardens, if he was sick in bed all the time; nor 
friends and flatterers, if he was continually in dread 
of death. 

But how a man without a penny could be rich, it 
was not so easy to see, and the following was Mr. 
H.’s account of the matter: 

‘There was once a man who, when he had Jaid out 
his week’s wages, had not a penny left in the world, 
no, not even a half-penny. 

He lived on very plain food, chiefly potatoes, and 
seldom had a piece of meat on histable. His clothes 
were coarse; and as for fashion, he knew nothing 
about it. His house was a lowly place, with a very 
little furniture in it: and you might, at a hop, stride 
and jump, go the length of his little garden. 

Charles.—But what was it, then, that made him 








bling slavery, and many belonging to great families, 
ean neither read or write: it is said to be no uncom- 


rich? 
Henry.—Ah, that is the puzzle, after all! What 


mon circumstance, for a Chinese peasant to yoke his! was it that made him rich? 


wife to the plough together with his cattle. The 
principal employment of the women, is to raise silk 
and spin cotton. A Chinese lady is proud of her 
beauty in proportion to the smallness of her eyes and 
feet, and .thickness of her lips, while corpulence 
among the gentlemen is locked upon with respect, 
and indeed lean people they consider as wanting in 
intellectual capacity. 

The Chinese pay great respect to the memory of 
their ancestors, and perform certain ceremonies round 
their tombs. The religion of their country is hea- 
then, although there are various missionaries resi- 
ding there who have made numerous converts. Their 
literature is said to be rich in works of every de- 
scription, both in prose and poetry. The people 
usually abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
but drink a great deal of tea, which they take with- 
out sugar or milk. 

Marriages among the rich are attended with much 
splendor, and many ceremonies, which to strangers 
appear unmeaning and ridiculous; one of which I 


Mr. H.—You shall hear. He had health of body, 
so that he always felt equal to his day’s work. He 
enjoyed every morsel that he put into his mouth. A 
piece of bread and cheese was eaten by him witb a 
relish, while he stood under a tree, or sat down on a 
dry bank. 

Then he was contented; and you have heard, no 
doubt, that a ‘contented mind is a continual feast.’ 

He was thankful for what he had, he did not re- 
pine for what he had not, and he never envied the 
possessions of others. He thought his coarse clothes 
were quite good enough; his little garden was a con- 
stant pleasure to him; and asto his white-washed 
dwelling, there was not, in his opinion, a snugger 
place to live in, in the whole world. 

Another thing that he had, was peace of mind; and 
peace of mind is worth more than a king’s crown. 
He had no money to occupy his thoughts,no servants 
to try his temper: he was not afraid of ruin coming 
upon him; he was cheerful in the day, and in the 
night-time he slept soundly, 








But though health, contentment, and peace of mind 
are all excellent things, he has something worth 
more than all of them put together. I told you, boys 
that the monied man had the fear of death, which 
terified him ; now this man had the hope of eternal 
life, and that was the strength of his heart. He lov- 
ed his Bible, and believed in Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of sinners, who died for him on the cross, 
and lives to plead for him above. He had no troub- 
le in this world, which was not lightened by the hope 
of a bettér. He was indeed ‘rich in faith,’ and pos- 
sessing the unsearchable riahes of Christ, how could 
he be called poor ? 

Charles. Why,he had every thing that a man 
need have. I have hear of such a man before. 

Mr. H. Now, then, tell me, hoys, whether this 
man with a healthy body, a contented spirit, a peace- 
ful mind, and a well-grounded hope of heaven 
through Christ, though he had not a penny to spare 
in the world—tell me, boys, whether he was a poor 
man or a rich one. 

Cecil. Rich! rich! rich! 

Charles. He was not only rich, but very rich ! 

Henry. He was ten times richer than the other 
man. 

Mr. H, Well, then, that being the case, you may 
now go on with your play; for I have told you all 
that 1 know of the very poor man who was worth 
twenty thousand pounds, and of the very rich man 
who was not worth a single penny. 





[Selected.] 
LATE AT SCHOOL. 


The scholars had all got in and taken their seats, 
when George Hardy came hurrying in, much out of 
breath. 

“Why George,” said Mr. Jones, the teacher, 
‘how is this? Isaw you, as I supposed, on your 
way to school, when I started from home. I hope 
you have net been away to play, when you should 
have been in school.” 

“No sir, lL have not played any this morning. I 
thought I could run home, and be back before the 
school commenced.” 

** But why did you wish to return home, did you 
forget any thing?” 

“No sir.” 

‘What did you go back for then?” 

‘* If you will please excuse me, sir, I should rather 
not tell.” 

“Why George, | do not think I can excuse you 
from telling. You are very late in school this monr- 
ing, very late, especially for you, and it is necessary 
I should have some reason for it.” 

Little George stepped up close to his teacher, and 
placing his mouth to his ear, said in a low whisper, 
«* [ met a poor little boy who had no shoes, and so I 
ran home to get a pair of mine for him.” 

‘¢ Was that it?” enquired Mr. Jones, fixing upon 
him a look of approbation. 

“ Yes sir.” 

* You are very excusable, then, my dear boy; but 
why did you wish to keep it a secret?” 

‘** Becanse sir, my mother has told me that when I 
give any.thing in charity, I should do it secretly, lest 
1 should receive praise of men, and thus become vain 
and proud.” 

*¢ A very good reason, George; and as you appear 
to have such just conceptions of duty, I think I may 
safely trust you hereafter; [ will not, therefore, any 
more question you, should you in future happen to 
be late in school.” 

I hope my young friends will imitate the example 
of little George, and not only be benevolent to the 
poor and needy, but like him bestow their charities 
in secret, and that ‘ God who seeth in secret will 
reward them openly.” 





Svanper.—As soon as a person takes pleasure 4 
hearing slander, he is to be ranked in the number ef 
slanderers. 
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MAN—DEATH—THE RESURRECTION. 

We copy the following from a late number of the Au- 
gusta Banner. It is from the penof itseditor, Br. W. A. 
Drew. We desire our readers to see Br. Drew’s views, 
because there is much in them worthy of attention and 
serious consideration, We do not philosophize, nor be- 


lieve just as he does in every particular—nor, are we 
very far apart. We are not set in ourown way of think- 
ing and speculating on this subject, but willing to have 
‘the thoughts of others seen by all our readers. We com- 
mend Br. Drew’s article below to the attention ef all. 
We have also appended some of our own thoughts on 
this subject, so that our readers may have two different 
views before their mental visions, at the same time. Let 
every one express his thoughts freely, and, in time per- 
haps, people may come to possess more definite, tangible 
and clearly defined views on this subject, than they now 
do, and good may grow out of it. 


NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL BODIES. 


Paul says—‘“‘ there is a natural body. and there is a | 
Indeed, we know of no reason why | rection,—i. e. putting on this heavenly body—then, there 


spiritual body.’’ 








heaven renew all sacred associations, and make each 
soul happy in the bliss of all. 

The true christian fears not death. To him death is 
no longer the King of Terrors. Christ has abofished 
death, and taken away its sting. A real believer in the 
doctrine of immortality and eternal life, fears no more to 
pass from time to eternity, thanshould a man fear to 
walk out of a loathsome prison house into the pure air of 
heaven. To die is but a blessed change—a change from 








the earthly to the heavenly. We have natural bodies, 
which, indeed, we should take care of ; but we have with- 
in them a spiritual body, an immortal tenant, that should 
be our chief care. Let us feed this with ‘* the bread of 
God that cometh down from heaven and giveth life to 
the world.’’ Let us assuage its thirst with the waters 
of life drawn from the wells of salvation. Thus shall we 


begin that happiness here which shall endure forever. 
Last week, we expressed: our views of the effect of 
death on man, Will the reader see that article in con- 
nexion with this ? : | 
We agree with Br. Drew in believing, that man has | 
within him an immortal spirit, diffused through every | 
part of the animal body, which 1s its tenement,—that 
this spiritual entity or being is of the same size and form 
as our earthly body—but we find ourself under the ne- 
cessity of disagreeing with himin one particular. It ap- 
pears to us, that when this spirit leaves its earthly house, 
that conciousness, thinking—all mental operations cease, 
until the spirit enters its “thonse not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens,’’—so that, were there no resur- 


spirit should not have form as well as matter. Every would be no conscions existence after death, and “thea, | 


thing in the universe has essence, form and use—so says 
Philosophy. Do we realize that we have spiritual bod- 
ies, as well as natural ones? and that whilst it is the 
law of the earthly, body to dissolve and return to dust, it 
is equally the law of our spiritual bodies to be indissolu- 
ble, and to return to God the Father of spirits? This is 
a true doctrine according to the scriptures; true, also, 
according to sound philosophy. What is earthly must 
die; what is spiritual cannot die. Too apt are we to 
look upon our natural bodies as the real man—as the 
whole of ourselves. This is an error of the grossest ten- 
dency. We should rather look upon our bodies only as 
the covering of the spiritual bedy—a covering of flesh, 
exactly suited to the form of the spirit that occupies it 
and 1s diffused throughout all its parts. Paul calls the 
natural body the ‘‘ earthly house of this tabernacle.” A 
house is of use no longer than it is occupied—but what 
occupies this earthly house? Surely the tenant is of 
more consequence than the tenement—the dweller in the 
house, than the house itself. ‘This is only the instrument 
‘of the other. And is not the one whe employ an instru- 
ment of more consequence than the instrument he em- 
ploys? The soul, then, is the occupant of the ** earthly 
house,’? the nataral body; but the soul can and will ex- 
ist when the house is demolished. [It has an independent 
-existence. True, now it is confined and imprisoned in 
this tent or tabernacle. It holds communion with the 
universe only through the bodily organs—the five senses 
—which are as so many windows through which the soul 
looks out ; but when the walls of the prison are torn 
down; when ‘this earthly house of our tabernacle is 
dissolved;’’ the freed spirit stands forth in its native pow- 
‘ers unrestrained and pure. 

Paul expressed his desire for death, ‘‘ not that we may 











be unclothed, but clothed upon.’’ That is, death strips 
the spiritual body of its earthly robes, its natural cloth- | 
ing; but at the same time it assumes the robes of eternal | 
life—it ‘* is clothed upon by our house which is from | 
heaven.’’ At death we only exchange an earthly house | 
for a heavenly house—the covering of mortality for the | 
robes of immortality. Is not this according to the gos- 
pel? Js it mere philosophy? We think not. Reason 
and scripture both unite in bearing witness to man’s dou- 


! 
ble nature—the body and the soul, the natural and the | 
spiritual, the earthly and the heavenly, the temporal and | jn the resurrection state. 


the eternal. Man is fitted fortwo worlds, and has an 
house suited to both states. 

Death is not athing to be dreaded; it is only the | 
friendly hand that dissolves our prison and makes the | 
captive spirit free. Itis truly so, and we ought to ac- 
custom our minds to reflect upon the subject in this man- 
ner. We shallfind consolation init. Is it superstition | 
in us to believe that the body can act only as it is acted 
upon? and that the only power that can act upon itis 
the soul? The soul then is anentity and has a power, 
and that spiritual power is diffused throughout the body, 
which is its tenement, its instrument through which it 
manifests itself. dts form then—if it have any form—and 
why has it net ?—is the form of the earthly body that 
covers it. Let every particle of earth that now veils the 
soul be dissolved and return to the dust, and would not 
the soul stand forth in the same form unchanged and 
free? Ourown belief is, that men, relieved froin their 
natural bodies, are seen by spiritual beings, as the earth- 
ly forms are now beheld by beings in the flesh; and that 
they are of the same form and appearance, only correct- 
ced of all imperfections, which the spirit partakes not of, 
evenin form. Inthe spirit world therefore, we shall see 
as we are seen, and know as we are known. Parents 

‘twill recegnize their children, and children their parents, 
husbands :their wives, wives their husbands; brothers 


even those also who have fallen asleep in Christ, [i. e. | 
have died believing in him and in a resurrection] are per- | 
ished’? [i.e. have forever ceased to be conscious beings. } 
1 Cor. 15: 18. To our mind, it appears perfectly evi- | 
dent, that Christ and his apostles predicated a future ex-| 
istence entirely on a resurrection of mankind from death, 
and hence, they allewed that, if there is ne resurrection, | 
then, there is no future life. And, I believe, they made | 
‘*the resurrection’? a more prominent topic in their | 
preaching, than is made of it by preachers at the present 
day. In fact, but few preach, at the present time, much 
about the resurrection, atall. This is a subject, that 
is thrown altogeter into the back ground. And, indeed, 
if, the spirit of man is conscious, and capable of all men- 
tal operations, as well or better without a body as with 
one, what is the necessity or use ofany resurrection at 
all? We cannot discover any? Does not the apostle 
as plainly teach, that the spirit will enter another house, 
or body, as he does that it leaves ‘‘this earthly house ol 
our tabernacle ?’’ 2d Cor. 5: 1, 2. 

Neither, canI agree with the opinion of some that 
this identical body of flesh and blood that is laid in the 
grave, is to be raised—that the literal graves are to be | 
broken up, all at once, at some future time. In 1 Cor. 15 | 
chapter, at the 35th verse, the apostle says, ‘But some | 
will say, How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?’’ From this to the 51st verse, the 
apostle endeavors to show that is not necessary that 
these same bodies should be raised up. He goes on to 
show that there are various kinds of bodies in nature—he 
says, —referring to the process.of growing grain, for an 





| illustration—**thou sowest not that body that shall be.’’ 


This is as much as to say, that the body of man which 
is sown in the ground, is not the same body that shall be 


Neither does it appear to me, at present, that there is 
a long sleep of thousands of years, between death and 
the resurrection ;—that the resurrection of all is yet a 
future event,—that all willbe raised in the same moment 
at the end of time, as has been commonly supposed. 
The Saviour, when he was on the earth, spoke of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob as being then alive. 
then, I think, that these patriarchs had then experienced 
the resurrection, Paul speaks of departing and being 
with Christ, which he says would be far better for him 
than to remain inthe flesh. Phil, 1: 23. I cannot see 
how it would have been better for Paul to die than to 
live, if from that time tothe present, he has been 


It follows, 


unconscious ; aor can I see how he could “de with 
Christ’ in an intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection, inasmuch as Christ had then experienced 
the resurrection, It seems to me, he could not have an- 
ticipated being with Christ, only by being made alive in 
Christ according to 1 Cor.15: 22. From this [ infer | 
that Paul anticipated, that his resurrection would take | 


WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 





|from the flesh. Furthermore, it is apparent that the 


resurrection of the dead under tbe reign of Christ was to 
commence at least, at Christ's second coming, and there 
is abundant testimonty to prove that the second coming 
ofthe Saviour was not very distant, when Jesus and his 
apostles were onthe earth, hence, the resurrection under 


his reign, commenced more than seventeen centuries 
since. [ know, it is said, that though the second coming 
of Christ 1s a past event, yet, there is another or a third 
coming of Christ at the resurrection, which is yet future, 
That there is a coming of Christ yet future, I believe, ig 
much easier said than proved. I would not speak posi- 
tively on this point; but I am strongly inclined to the be. 
lief that the scriptures reveal no third coming of Christ, 
ora coming which is yet future. Isee no reason why 
the resurrection of mankind should not be a progressive 
work, as well as the introduction of men into their pres- 
ent existence, or judging and saving the world. 

It may be said, that the language, ‘** As in Adam all 
die, even so’in Christ shall all be made alive,”’ proves 
that all will be made alive at once, or in the same mo- 
ment. We cannot see how it proves this, any more than 
it proves that all die in Adam at once, or in the same 
moment. All die in Adam or the earthly man, still the 
dying of the race is a progressive work, and each one 
dies ‘‘ina moment, inthe twinkling of an eye.’’ So 
each one may ‘‘ be changed in a moment, in the twink- 


ling of an eye,’’ and yet, not all be changed at once, or’ 


in the same moment. The resurrection of the race may 
be as progressive asthe birth and death of the race. 
And when the resurrection of all shall have been com- 
pleted, then **death the last enemy’? will have been 
completely ‘* destroyed,’’ and ‘* then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory! O Death where is thy sting? O Grave. 
hades, [not the place of the corpse, but of departed spir- 
its] where is thy victary ? ’’ 

We have now expressed briefly our views on this sub- 
ject, not with arrogance, we trust, but with diffidence, 
and we ask these whose views differ from ours, to ex- 
press theirs, through our columns, as freely as we have 
done, and perhaps greater uniformity of opinion and good 
may result from the free interchange of our thoughts. 

PRACTICAL PREACHING. 

Some people have strange ideas about practical preach- 
ing. At least, so it seems to us. They call that kind of 
preaching practical which simply points out the path of 
duty, which informs us what we ought not todo and 
what we ovght todo. But we ask, which is the best 
practical preaching, that which simply informs us what 
our duty is, or that which furnishes the strongest motive- 
power to do what we know is duty? Which is the best 
practical preaching that which enjeins it upon us as our 
duty to love God, or that which exhibits his character 
and government in such a manner as to induce us to love 
him? We call that the best practical preaching which 
gives us a fixed and conscientious adherence to the right, 
and inspires us with motives to yield an unwavering obe- 
dience to the dictates of conscience, unseduced by inter- 
est, unshaken by fear. What but a knowledge of God— 
his laws and the principles of his government—a knowl- 
edge of the gospel with its haly and purifying influence 


| operating on the feelings, can preduce this good result ? 


A. C. THOMAS. 

By the N. Y. Christian Messenger, we learn that this 
brother willsoon remove to Cincinnati, Ohio, to take the 
pastoral care of the Universalist Society in that city.— 
Br. Thomas has done a good work in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When he went there, there was no Universalist Society 
in the place. 
a Meeting House has been built and paid for, and from 
chaos, a good state of things has been produced. We 
think Br. T. peculiarly well calculated for an evangelist, 
or in other words, a pioneer in our cause. We doubt 
not, he will be of great service to the cause of truth and 
righteousness in Cincinnati, and the region round about. 
He bears with him to the Queen City, the best wishes 
and heart-felt prayers of a host-of brethren and sisters 
in the North. 


A large congregation has been. gathered— 





Generally speaking, we call that address on our first 
page, a good one. Mr. Stockton isa Methodist .ministas 


\cheir sisters, and sisters their brothers, &c. Thus will| place, nota great while, at most, after his departure | we believe. 
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~ «WHY DID CHRIST SUFFER AND DIE?” 


Partialists ask, ‘If Christ did not suffer and die to 
make a vicarious atonement, or as a satisfaction to God 
for sin, then, what was the use of his sufferings and 
death ?”” 

Answer, 1. The sufferings and death of Christ were the 
necessary result of his proclaiming the truth to the wick- 
ed people of that age. He was a martyr to his cause. 

2. We are told in the Scripture that in his sufferings, 
j. e., in the manner in which he bore them, Christ left us 
an example that we ‘‘ should follow his steps.”’ 

3. We are told in Scripture that the Captain of our 
Salvation was made perfect ‘ through sufferings.’’ Heb. 
2: 10 

4. The crucifixion of Christ was a necessary prelimina- 
ry to make proof of his resurrection, which event is of 
the utmost importance to our faith and hope. 


5. The fact that God sent the Son to be the Savior of | 


the world, knowing all the sufferings and pain this labor 
of love would cost him, is the strongest proof of the love 
of God to sinners. Rom. 5: 6—8. 


To Dr. Brown, or Dunnam :—The sermon you 
sent is received, and shall appear next week. The post- 
age on the manuscript was 90 cts. According to our 
rule we refused it, as it was so very high, and we did not 
know who it was from, nor what it was. We have been 
imposed upon so often, and after paying a heavy postage, 
found we had got only a worthless communication, that 
we are rather shy. ‘*'The burnt child dreads the fire,’’ 
is the old provert, you know. As soon as we received 
information about the matter, we immediately took the 
bundle out of the office and paid the 90 cts., which was 
the sum it amounted to by weight. Now, isnot that too 
bad, to pay 90 cts. for transporting four sheets of paper 
from West Berkshire here, or about 69 miles? We could 
get a barrel of flour carried that distance for a less price 
than that! 

OUR GOSSIP. 

Glad te hear from you, Br. Flanders. Your letter 
shall appear next week. Want to see you and Br. Pin- 
gree when you come over to New England. Hope both 
of you will be at the Association at Shoreham, the 3d of 
Oct. Do, if you can. FearI can’t be there—wife’s 
health is so poor—scarcity of ministers, that way. 

Br. Child of Pittsfield, all your articles shall appear. 
“ Patience is a virtue, Doctor.’’ 

Why don’t none of our little readers write no letters to 
Mrs. Spooner, for the children’s department, nor noth- 
ing ? Perhaps they can correct our grammar in the 
above sentence, if nothing more. Wonder if there ain’t 
no puzzles, enigmas, riddles, stories, nor nothing of the 
kind in the heads of some of our young Misses and Mas- 
ters, in Vermont, so we could get a few for Mrs. Spoon- 
er. She wants some very much, fit forthe ‘* Youth’s 
Department.’’ O, what would we give for an ‘‘ Uncle 
Zekiel Loveyouth,”’ or some other old uncle such as Br. 

Witherell has, to stand at our elbow and help us conjure 
up stories and one thing or other for the diversion of our 
little readers. Well, perhaps we shall find one before 
long. Whoknows? By the way, Br. Witherell, our lit- 
tle daughter thinks she can’t quite believe that your St. 
Bernard dog could jump across a chasm eight feet wide, 
and take a man over with him on his back. She says 
“that’s a whopper.’’ 





CONFERENCE AND ORDINATION. 

A Universalist Conference will be held at Waterford 
East Meeting House, on the 9th and 10th days of Octo- 
ber next. All who can make it convenient are invited to 
attend. 

Brs. Palmer, Tabor, Ford, Sampson, Streeter, L. War- 


ren, E. Ballou, Sanborn, Scott, and Hitchborn, are re- | 


quested to be present and form an Ordaining Council, to 
take into consideration a request to confer Ordination 
on Br. J. Burnham, and if thought proper, to perform (he 
solemn rites of Ordination. H. Sampson, 
Committee of Ordination. 
Stowe, Sept. 6th, 1844. 





Kind expostulation,—calm instruction and sound ad- 

vice, given to the wayward ina gospel spirit, will be 

one likely to produce reformation, than scolding them. 
it. 


NOTICE, 


As the Champlain Association holds its annual ses- 
sionin in Shoreham on the first Wednesday and 
Thursday in October next, the societies in its fellow- 
ship are apprised that the Constitution makes it their 
duty to send five delegates to represent them, sever- 
ally, in said body. The ministers in its limits will 
doubtless consider the importance of being present. 
All our ministering brethren who reside out of its 
limits, who can conveniently attend, are cordially 
invited to be present, to participate in the delibera- 
ions, services and joys of the occasion. 

The brethren will call on Messrs D. and G. Rich, 
at the East village, or on Messrs. Wright and Bush, 
or the writer, at the centre village, for places of en- 
K. HAVEN. 


tertainment. 
| 





Conference at Stowe. 
A Two Days Meeting will be held in Stowe, on 


the 4th Wednesday and Thursday in Sept. inst.— 
Come, all who can. 


Champlain Association. 


The Champlain Association of Universalists will be 
held in SHOREHAM on the Ist Wednesday and 
following Thursday in October next, (2d and 3d days of 
the Month. ) T. BROWNING, for Committee. 





Conference at Weston. 


The ministering brethren and others in the neighboring 
towns are hereby invited to attend a religious Conference 
in WESTON on Wednesday and Thursday, the 25th 
and 26th of September of the present year. 

SAMUEL C. LOVELAND. 

Weston, Aug. 30, 1844. 





Notice. 

THE “GRAFTON ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSAL- 
ISTS,’?’ EMBRACING THE COUNTIES OF GRAF- 
TON AND COOS, N. H. 

This body will hold its annual session at Enfield, on 
the first Wednesday and following Thursday in October 
next. Each society belonging to this Association is en- 
titled to two delegates ; and, by the 3d article in the 
Constitution all such societies are in duty bound to report 
their conditions, and prospects to the council at each 
annual session. A cordial friendly invitation is extended 
to all to attend this meeting ; and we are authorised to 
say that our Brethren in Enfield will do all they can to 
render our stay with them agreeable. Please call on Br. 
| J. P. Carr, or Br. J. Phelps, who will direct to places of 


| ‘ 
| entertainment. 





S. A. JOHNSON, Standing Clerk. 
Wentworth, Aug. 27th 1844, 


Will the Balm and Trumpet copy the abve notice. 





Appointments. : 








The Editor will preach in East Montpelier the 1st 
Sabbath in October. 

The Editor will preach in Williston, the 2d Sab- 
bath in October. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Hubbardton, the-5th 
Sabbath in September. 

Br. R. Streeter appoints to preach in Orange, the 
| 5th Sabbath in Septemher. 

Br. Warren will preach in East Montpelier the 4th 
Sunday in September (to-morrow. 





| Br. J. E. Palmer appoints to preach in Moretown, the 
Ist Sabbathin Oct. 

Br. J. W. Ford will preach in Greensboro the 5th Sab- 
bath in September. 

The Editor appoints to preach in West Randolph the 
5th Sabbth in September. 

Brs. Sampson and Browning will exchange services the 
4th Sabbath in Sept. The former will preach at Rich- 
mond, the latter at Morrisville, 

Brs. Frost and Wheelock will exchange services the 
first Sabbath in Oct. Br. F. will preach in Montpelier, 
(Wright’s Mills) and Br. W. in Williamstown. 





We 





Br. J. Gregory will preach in Chelsea, the 4th Sabbath 
in September. 














The Editor appoints to preach in Duxbury the 4th Sab- 
bath in September. 











MARRIAGES. 
In Barre, Aug. 29, by Rev. R. S. Sanborn, Mr. 
| Joshua Booth, to Miss Nancy G. Randall, beth of Bar- 
if 


aes ~ ~ meen Anne 





In West Topsham, Sept. 10th, by Rev. Solon Mar- 
| tin, Mr. Orntazt H. Warson, Esa., to Miss Evecra 
E. Foster. 

Long may they live, 

Happy may they be; 
Blessed with content, 

And trom misfortane free. 





News Items. 








A clerk inthe Post Office at Rutland, Vt., has 

| been detected in purloining money from mailed let- 

| _ through the vigilance of the special agent Mr. 
ryan. 





Vesse Struck sy Lientyinc.—The ship New- 
ark, which arrived at Savannah on the 12th inst. 
from New York, when off Frying Pan Shoal on the 
| 9th inst. during a heavy squall, was struck by light- 
|ning which carried away the main royal mast and 
} yard, main topsail yard, &e., it passed down the 
| cabin deck, wheu it exploded, scattering fire in every 
| direction about the decks, doing considerable damage 
| to the front of the cabin, passed off along side of the 
| cabin, broke 26 panes of window glass and nearly 

all the crockery in the pantry. Two men were se- 
| riously injured—they were taken up for dead, but 
have since partially recovered. 

A New Piss on THE Hupson River.—We are 
informed that a steamboat, of over 1300 tons meas- 
urement has been contracted for by a new company, 
to run between New York and Albany, and to form 
the nucleus of an entire new line. This leviathan 
will have 140 state rooms, and enlarged and improv- 
ed accommodations throughout, aud will be under 
the control of the most popular commander on the 
Sound. Sucsess to the enterpise.—Com. Adver- 
tiser. 








{<> By a later arrival from England, the news of 
the birth ofa second prince and a fourth royal child, 
is confirmed. By the laws of Great Britain, Queen 
Victoria is the rightful head of the Church ; and it 
is gratiying to see her zealously illustrating her piety, 
by religiously observing the command of Scripture 
to “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” 





A Cuitp Bortev Ative.—An instance of the evil 
of too precipitate interment occurred a few days ago 
at Arles. After the burial ofa child, the sexton, who 
remained alone to finish the filling up of the grave, 
heard a cry issue from the coffin. He immediately 
took it up, and, without opening it, carried it to the 
house of the mother. The lid being taken off, the 
poor child was found alive, and is now completely 
recovered. Not long ago, in making a grave in the 
same cemetry, a coffin was by chance broken into, 
and it was found that the occupant had revived after 
burial, and had gnawed the flesh of both the wrists 
hefore life was finally extinguished.—French paper. 
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New Commentary. 
ust received and for sale at this Office, the UNI- 
VERSALIST COMMENTARY by 
REV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE. 

A work of this kind has long been needed in our 

denomination, and this one on the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark is just the thing wanted. It contains 400 
| pages, small but clear print on good paper. 
| PRICE ONE DOLLAR PERCOPY! 
| Sept. 21. 
| ~k 
NOTICE. 
Tes is to certify that I have this day given my 
| son Ezra Jones his time and shall therefore pay 
| no debts of his contracting nor claim any of his earn- 
| ings after this date. JOHN JONES. 


| Warren, August, 1944. 8: tf 














FOR SALE, 


At this Office, Srreerer’s Famitrare Conven- 
saTions. Price reduced to 25 cts. 
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From the Star in the West. 
The Minister. 
BY MRS, BAKER. 


It was Monday evening. ‘The rooms of Mrs. 
Phillips were brilliantly illuminated. Much of the 
beauty, and fashion, and splendor, of the city were 
there congregated, but not all; for the gathering 
was rather sectarian: by which | mean that the 
members composing the party were mostly attendants 
at one particularchurch. Although it would certain- 
ly seem that if any thing could warrant the waiving 
of all party or sectarian feellings or prejudices, the 
object fer which they had met, would. 

It was a benevolent enterprise, having for its pur- 
pose the relief of the needy in that city ; which of 
all else should create harmony and unity of interest 
and action. Still strange as it may seem, I believe 
this is a common custom, kowever faulty, not only 
in our cities but in our country towns, for each 
religious society to have its own benevolent enter- 
prises and missions, seperate and exclusive, so strictly 
guarded and regulated that none but ‘our folks’ ever 
gain adinission, or at Iéast are welcome. Asif a 
person must profess a certain belief or subsersbe to 
acertaiu creed before he could be truly charitable! 
False and erroneous doctrine! with how much mis- 
chief art thou pregnant; how well calculated to 
foster the Pharisaical self-righteous spirit, which is 
far too prevalent among Christians(?). ‘Too much 
of suspicion, and jealousy marks the actions of one 
religious sect towards another, throughout all Christ- 
endom. 

Among this collection at Mrs. P’s. were many 
ladies, of course all affairs of recent date which at 
all concerned any one of them, and I fear some that 
did not, must be discussed. ‘How did you like the | 
new preacher yesterday?’ inquired a lady whose 
appearance, notwithstanding all the superficials to 
the contrary, denoted a matron far'advanced in life, 
of a bevy of younger ladies who were seated in a 
eorner. ‘Oh! not at all, notat all, exclaimed each 
one loudly. ‘And why not?’ quietly asked a kind 
looking old gentleman who sat near. ‘His voice 
was very bad,’ said one. ‘Altogether to loud,’ said 
another. ‘There you mistake Jane,’ said a third, 
‘we could scarcely hear him at our slip, and I told 
Pa I was sure if he was to preach every Sabbath 
that I might as well stay at home, for I could not 
understand a word of his sermon.’ (She had not 
honesty enough to confess that she had read all ser- 
vice time.) ‘But his manner was decidedly bad,’ 
exclaimed another. ‘What gestures!’ chimed in her 
right hand neighbor.—And he is not well looking or 
graceful in his appearance,’ said the lady who asked 
the first question. ‘And we certainly ought to have 
a minister who can demean himselfas fashionably 
and politely as the other preachers in the city,’ said 
a very fat and very dressy lady, who came up at that 
moment, ‘else,’ and whispered as she glanced signifi- 
cantly at some of the party who were noted for their 
pride and wealth, ‘else we shall certainly lose some 
of our best and richest members" 

And so they went on enumerating the preachers 
failings to the end of the chapter. ‘The old gentle- 
man heard them through without comment and then 
in the same mild voice, inquired if the minister was 
not a strictly moral and honest man, and if he did 
not preach the truth to them? none could deny this. 
‘And are not these the all important requisites in a 
spiritual teacher?’ No direct answer was given and 
no more said untill some time after, when the old | 
man left them. ‘Then in no very gentle terms they | 
denounced his antiquated notions and agreed that 
his ideas of what constituted a desirable preacher 
were far to limied. They might have answered | 
when he was young but the times were changed. 

And before the benevolent party dispersed, it was | 
decided. that the man who preached yesterday could 
be no minister for them, or rather the committee 
who were present, thus seeing that the majority of 
female influence was against him, concluded that it | 
would be dangerous to the peace and prosperity of| 
the society to employ him, and they wrote him 
accordingly. 

‘{ believe [ must give up my business as a preach- 
er and seek some other in which | ean sueceed bet- 
ter, said James Willis, as if speaking to himself 
while he sat in his study, leaning his head upon one 
hand and holding in the other an open letter. 

‘And what new cause of discouragement has oc- 
curred, James?’ said his wife in a soothing tone, as 
sheentered the room just in time to hear his last 
desponding remark. 

This letter come from 'P., where you know I re- 
‘cently preached as candidate, and contains a refusal 
‘co employ me.’ ‘And were your ‘expectations of 
going ‘there so sanguine that a refusal disappoints 








hope.’ *Be sure, and the very reason why you should 


| simplicity. 





syou so sedly?? ‘You.knew awe have always, some 








not now be discouraged, But will you allow me to 
read what has so affected your feelings. 

‘Certainly, why should | have a wish or thought 
concealed from you, who are ever ready with en- 
couraging counsels and actions to aid me.’ 

She read as follows from the committee of the 
Society at P. ‘Sir, Your services would not, we 
fear prove acceptable here ; therefore, we think ‘it 
best not to hire you. Not that we find any cause of 
complaint with your mggal character or with the 
truth and doctrines set forth in your discourses, bnt 
we think your voice and manner might prove objec- 
tionable, ‘The truth is, in a place like this the ex- 
ternal appearance must not be uncared for. We 
tell you these things in all kindness. 

P. S. Do you know if the services of Br, C., can 
be obtaind here? He is said to be a man of extra- 
ordinary talents and abilities.’ 

‘Very kind indeed in them to be so frank! said 
his wite laughingly, as she finished the letter.—‘But 
dear husband, this letter me thinks should encourage 
you. Mere externals is all they object to; had they 
faulted your morality or principls, then indeed, might 
you have doubted ; but so long as these are unim- 
peachable you area man, You have the ability to 
declare and defend the great and sublime truths of 
the gospel.’ 

‘Notif no one will hear.’ 

‘Do not think because the congregation at P. are 
so fastidious in their tastes that a// others are neces- 
sarily so, I fear you will find that among the wealthy 
and fashionable generally, external appearances are 
more cared for than internal worth, a harmonious 
tone, and graceful gestures, than truth and integrity ; 
in fact, that they think more of the speakers oratory 
than of his principles. But all do not feel so ; among 
the honest, sincere, country people, yon will find 
many who love the truth for itself; who will drink 
itin joyfully as does the parched earth the refresh- 
ing rain ; who are glad to receive it in all its naked 
Among such you can always find hear- 
ers.’ 

‘But to be candid Ellen, the salary at P. was to 
me no undesirable object.’ 

And is that the great aim of your labor? Is the 
accumulation of a tew dollars of more value than an 
honest, independent, course of action? asked she in 
a voice slightly reproachtful. 

‘Do you think Ellen, that independence of thought 
and action must be sacrificed for a salary? Can not 
a man receive the latter and still retain and practice 
the former ?? 

He migut merely receive it, but if that was with 
him a prime object, if he had constantly before his 
eyes as a stimulus to action, his labors must be shap- 
ed accordingly. And do you not see that in a place 
like P. the sacrifice of duty must be the inevitable 
result.. There is every variety of taste to suit: what 
would please one, would not another; what you 
approved both might disapprove. Remonstrances 
and complaints would follow. Hints and insinua- 
tions be thrown ont, that you must alter your course 
to please Mr. This or Mrs. That, who perhaps are 
your most wealthy supporters. And such people not 
unfrequently think that a minister’s business is mer- 
ely to cater for the gratification of those who pay 
him best.’ 

‘I know the principle is a correct one,’ said James, 
‘and was [ alone cencerned, I should not hesitate 
one moment in my choice: as indeed no man of hon- 
esty and integrity coulddo. But I ecare something 
for you Ellen. Do you think | reckon lightly the 
great sacrifice you made to share the let of a peor 
clergyman, and he too of a despised and persecuted 
sect; when you might have been enjoying a life of 
ease and luxury? Besides my creditors have demands 
upon me.’ 

‘Do you think so meanly of me, as that I would 
have you swerve one particle from the most direct 
line of right and duty for me. I counted well the 
cost of the step 1 was about to take, when I censent- 
ed to share your fortune, and nothing would give me 
so great pain as that for my sake you had performed 
one act unworthy a man; a free and honest man; 
such an one as Ged designed and who can fulfill the 
exalted destiny for which he was created. It is an 
old saying, that one should never do wrong that good 
might come, so fer your creditor’s sake you are not 
bound to violate your convictons of right. Give up | 
all you have, it will satisfy them, and even if it did | 
not cancel all demands, they would respect you for 
an honest, well meaning man. For our selves a little 
will suffice. I feel that the greatest victory I ever 
gained, was over my ambitious longings to be great 
and noted.’ 

‘My dear wife you have convinced me of my folly. 
Before your true nobleness I shrink with shame, that 
I should ever-have been ready to sacrifice my inde- 
pendence of mind for any pecuniary consideration ; 
that | should ever:have felt that 1 could exert an in- 


‘be expected to pay for transportation. 








fluence only as I was paid for it. Henceforth my 
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way is plain before me. Hundreds are famishing 
for the very food which in my covetousness | would 
have hoarded up, because they would not pay for it, 
Food which should be free, and which hereafter | 
will freely give, trusting the consequences to God, 
As you say we can do with little. If we do right 
we are surely of as much value as the ravens, whose 
cry is never unheeded by the Father of all.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Fire! Fire !! 
MPuE members of the VERMONT MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY are hereby 
notified that the following assessments have been 
made by the directors, on all notes in force on the fol- 
lowing days, to wit: 








August 31, 1843, 1-2 of one per cent. 
September 11, 1843, 1-4 of one per cent. 
October 7, 1343, 3-4 of one per cent. 
November 27, 1843, 1-4 of one per cent. 
December 29, 1843, 1-4 of one per cent. 
February 12, 1844, 1-4 of one per cent. 
February 26, 1544, 1-4 of one per cent. 
April 9, 1844, 1-4 of one per cent. 
May 29, 1844, 1-4 of one per cent, 
June 14, 1844, 1-4 of one per cent, 
July 2, 1844, 1-4 of one per cent, 


Making 3 1-2 per cent for the year. Said per centage 
to be cast on the original amount of premium note, 
without reference to any endorsement, and to be paid 
to the Treasurer, at his office in Montpelier, on or be. 
fore the 16th day of October, 1844, being the day of 
the annual meeting of said Company. A list of per. 
sons insured in his town, with the amount of assess. 
ment due from each, will be transmitted to the Rep. 
resentative elect to the Legislature, who it is hoped 
will feel an interest in having all from whom assess. 
ments are due send in by him to pay the same; and it 
is desjred and expected that every member of the 
Company will improve this opportunity to send, as it 
affords a cheap, safe and convenient mode by which 
he can transmit his money. Members should recol- 
lect, that if they neglect to send by the Represente 
tive, it may and frequently does cost them more to 
send the money for their assessment, by other means, 
than the assessment amounts to. Let no member of 
the Company, therefore, neglect to forward the 
amount due for insurance by the Representative. 
The credit of the Company must be sustained; and 
the only way this can be done effectually, is by having 
each member pay his assessment promptly. 

The resolution of the Directors, passed in confor 
mity with the Sth seetion of the act of incorporation, 
in relation to the collection of assessments, should be 
remembered. 

There have been allowed, the past year, one hun- 
dred and one losses, amounting to $21,782.23. 

J. T. THURSTON, Treasurer. 

Insurance Orrice, Montpelier, 

August 13, 1844. 





Select School. 


Wakefield, will con 


my commence a_ Select 
* School at NORTH MONTPELIER, Sept. 
9th, to continue eleven weeks. Instruction will be 
given in common English Branches, Natura! Sciences 
Mathematics, and the Freach Lauguage. 
Tuition. 


Common English Branches - - - - 3,00 

Higher Branches - + = + = « = «+ 3,00 

French Language - - - = - += = 4,00 
August 14, So: tf 





FOR SALE, 
At this Office, Srreerer’s Faminiar Conven- 


sations. Price rediced to 25 ets. 








The Universalist Watchman and 
CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
At the Corner of Main and Barre Streets, 


BY ELI BALLOU, 


TERMS.—To mail and effice subscribers, $1,50 per 
annum, payable in advance, or within three months inva- 
riably., No subscriptions received for less than one yeat 
‘except the money be paid on subscribing. 

No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid 
except at the discretion of the publisher. 

}C All communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt.—and those 
forwarded by mail must be post paid. 

}C}>Any person sending us six new subscribers and 
$9 shall receive seven copies. 

Those who receive their papers by stage or carrier wil 





, W. FARNHAM, Paincsr. 
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